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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The History of Cuba. By Willis Fletcher Johnson, A. M.. 
L. H. D. New York : B. F. Buck & Company, Inc. 

The significance of Cuba has been perhaps too little appreciated in 
the United States. Every schoolboy learns to think of the island as a 
principal source of tobacco and of sugar, as a land formerly disturbed 
by frequent revolutions, and as the scene of a great administrative 
achievement on the part of General Wood. Little more than this 
goes into the current idea. Yet Cuba is a country with a long and 
important history ; its colonial annals are fraught with interest scarcely 
less than are those of the people of North America, and like them, 
embody the growth of a national spirit and a persistent struggle for 
independence. The list of Cuban great men includes the names of 
soldiers, statesmen, men of letters, of which any land might be proud. 
Cuban resources are far more extensive and varied than the average 
resident of the United States imagines. Perhaps no other territory of 
equal extent has a history so vitally interesting to Americans as has 
Cuba — a history closely connected at various points with that of our 
own country, yet independent of it and quite individual ; a history not 
merely of a land but of a people, culminating in the creation of a nation. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that the story of Cuba has at last been 
written in English by so competent a historian as Dr. Willis Fletcher 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson has looked at the facts, it may be said, from 
a Cuban point of view, and at the same time with a sense of propor- 
tion that is continental and international. He has produced not merely 
a manifesto of Cuban patriotism, nor on the other hand, a coldly 
detached compilation of facts, but a true national record. No one 
can read his sympathetic yet impartial account without becoming im- 
pressed with the fact that in Cuba there exists a live, progressive com- 
munity, with much cohesion and with many noble traditions, a 
community that is rapidly passing out of the experimental stage in 
government, and that promises, by reason of the quality of its people 
and the many advantages bestowed upon it by nature, to make no small 
contribution to civilization. 

The early settlers in the island, it should be noted, were of the best 
Spanish stock. Rugged pioneers, men of masterful spirit, came from 
the rude, half sterile province of Estremadura, while enterprising 
people from rich and cultured Seville brought the elements of 
government and of social grace and intellectual power the effects of 
which are somewhat conspicuous throughout Cuban history. At a later 
date, after the revolution in San Domingo, French emigrants from the 
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latter country became a valuable factor in the population of Cuba. 
Thus the island profited not only through the law that new countries are 
generally settled by persons of sturdy physique and active minds, but 
through other causes as well. 

Such being the origin of the Cuban people, one naturally desires an 
explanation of certain facts which may make the Cubans seem to have 
been relatively unprogressive, and which no doubt have brought some 
such reproach upon them in the opinion of foreigners. Why did 
Cuba, misgoverned as she was, remain for centuries " the ever faithful 
isle " ? Is it altogether due to the climate that Cubans in the past have 
appeared indolent ? 

The answers that Dr. Johnson supplies to these queries are illumi- 
nating, and help to give one a real insight into the growth of Cuban 
national character. Absentee landlordism was largely responsible for 
the failure to develop fully the resources of the colony. Habitual 
indifference to the morrow was a perfectly natural condition among a 
people who lacked opportunity to market their products and to get 
into touch with the outside world. The people of Cuba were, more- 
over, for centuries the victims of official repression and paternal regu- 
lation on the part of the Spanish Government. As for the other count, 
that of long-continued and willing dependence upon Spain, the reasons 
that explain this state of mind are equally convincing. Because of 
her insular position, Cuba was shut off from the influence and co- 
operation of the other Spanish-American colonies, and for the same 
reason was at an enormous disadvantage in any revolutionary under- 
taking. Besides this, the Cubans of the old stock retained an unusually 
large measure of that chivalric loyalty to Spain which was natural to 
the breed. " To this day," remarks the author, " the contrast between 
Cubans and the people of any other Latin-American state is obvious 
and unmistakable." Finally, during the generation preceding the South 
and Central-American revolt, Cuba had been treated by Spain with 
marked favor. 

Another influence that helps one to understand the course of Cuban 
history and the mental characteristics of the people is what may be 
called the inverse order of the growth of political thought in the island. 
In Cuba the international point of view came before the national. For 
a long time the country was but a pawn in the international game. It 
actually passed at one time from Spanish to British possession, and its 
inhabitants could not but see that it was likely at almost any time to 
pass permanently into the hands of some other Power than Spain. 
" These circumstances," declares Dr. Johnson, " had a marked effect 
upon the whole genius of the Cuban people. It gave them international 
vision before they had learned to discern themselves even as a potential 
nation. It gave them a degree of cosmopolitanism such as few com- 
parable colonies have ever known." 

Thus, by interpretative passages Dr. Johnson continually guards 
against the misunderstanding of Cuban history by North American 
readers and constructs, in effect, a kind of philosophical framework 
for a narrative rich in interesting details. 

It is the growth of national feeling under circumstances seemingly 
adverse to it and strange to North American experience which most 
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strongly holds the interest. People of the stock that proved its loyalty 
to Spain were equally resolute in their support of Cuban independence 
when that cause became as clearly defined as did the issue between 
England and the Thirteen Colonies. From the date when Ferdinand 
VII. repudiated the constitution he had sworn to support, a steady 
strengthening in the sentiment of nationality is observable. The reader 
who follows Dr. Johnson's painstaking and accurate account of suc- 
cessive Spanish administrations in the island and his analysis of Cuban 
conditions and problems will find himself gaining, even at this compara- 
tively early stage of the narrative, a greatly broadened conception of 
the Cuban people and a livelier sympathy with their aspirations. Those 
insurrections which follow cannot be regarded as in any degree the 
result of mere political restlessness. The ideal of freedom is present 
from the beginning; there is a protest against real grievances, an out- 
raged sense of justice, a longing for independence that soon becomes 
deep-seated and traditional. The disinterestedness of such men as 
Narcisco Lopez, the organizer of the unsuccessful revolt of 1851, or 
Jose Marti, the leading spirit of the War of Independence, is remark- 
able. Lopez was a genuine martyr to freedom ; Marti is described as 
" many times a genius — organizer, economist, poet, statesman, tribune 
of the people, apostle of freedom, above all, Man." The record of 
Antonio Maceo seems fully to justify the author's estimate of him as 
" a commander who, in personal valor, in strategic skill, in resource, 
m resolution, in knowledge of the art of war, and in all the elements 
of military greatness, was worthy to be ranked among the great cap- 
tains of all lands and of all time." If a cause is to be judged by the 
calibre and character of the men who support it, then certainly that of 
Cuban independence is worthy of all respect. 

From the beginning of the Ten Years' War in 1868 to the victorious 
close of the War of Independence in 1898, the Cuban effort for inde- 
pendence was unremitting. Even without American intervention, this 
effort, thinks Dr. Johnson, must in the end have been successful — an 
opinion which the facts related throughout a large part of his narra- 
tive strongly tend to confirm. By the beginning of 1898, five successive 
Captains-General had proved unable to conquer the Cuban people. 
No fewer than 52,000 Spanish soldiers had lost their lives in battle 
or from disease, 47,000 had been returned to Spain disabled, 42,000 
were in hospitals unfit for duty, while only 70,000 regulars and 16,000 
irregulars kept up the hopeless struggle. Over a much larger extent 
of the island than was under the control of the Spanish administra- 
tion, the revolutionary organization exercised the functions of govern- 
ment. 

The verdict must be that the Cuban people fairly won their inde- 
pendence; nor is there any foundation for the theory that the leaders 
of the people timed the revolt so as to defeat the beneficial effect of 
Spain's last and most promising effort at conciliation. On this, as 
on all other critical points, the author's discussion is thorough and de- 
cisive. The Abarzuza law came too late, and was wholly unsatisfac- 
tory to the mass of the Cuban people at the time when it was promul- 
gated. In the Council which it provided for, there was certain to be 
a constant majority subservient to the Crown, Advocates of Cuban 
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independence were not called into consultation over the bill, though 
other Cubans were, and the former would in fact have refused to enter 
into conference concerning it. For two years preceding, it had been 
made perfectly plain that nothing would satisfy the Cuban people except 
complete separation from Spain, and preparations for revolution had 
been made long before the passage of the measure. 

That the blowing-up of the Maine in the harbor of Havana was the 
cause of American intervention in Cuba, no well-informed person now 
believes. Dr. Johnson's discussion of this point is but a part of that 
thorough consideration of the relations between the United States and 
Cuba which runs through his narrative. An interesting forecast of 
the relationship between the two countries is seen in the participation 
of Colonial troops, especially from Connecticut and New Jersey, in 
the British conquest of Cuba in 1762. On the whole, the author's 
account of Cuban-American affairs, taken in connection with the story 
of Cuba's internal development and with the general international situ- 
ation, reveals a consistency in the attitude of the United States toward 
Cuba that escapes the superficial reader of history. 

Much has been written of the work of General Wood as Military 
Governor of Santiago and afterwards as Governor of the whole island. 
In Dr. Johnson's account of Wood's administration we have at last 
a well-considered historical estimate of Wood's administration from a 
point of view at once Cuban and American. " There might, it is true," 
writes the author, " have been found some other man who as a soldier 
would have pacified the island and would have held it firmly in the 
grasp of peace. There might have been found a sanitarian and physi- 
cian who would free the island of pestilence. There were financiers 
who might have placed its fiscal interests on a sound basis. There were 
statesmen who could have supervised and directed its general govern- 
mental affairs, both domestic and foreign. But there was need that all 
these qualities should be combined in and all these activities should be 
performed by one man." The favorable estimate implied in the fore- 
going passage is confirmed and relieved of any possible suspicion of 
mere eulogy by the detailed narrative which follows. 

Several more or less mooted points in regard to the Wood adminis- 
tration are discussed, moreover, in a manner that seems to place 
them beyond the reach of further criticism. Was the school system of 
Cuba too elaborate and costly? While the cost was naturally much 
higher during the first year than it was afterwards, it was in fact, Dr. 
Johnson proves, " much lower than the cost of education in those parts 
of the United States where the schools were efficient and the educa- 
tional system was creditable." A glaring fallacy of the critics was that 
of comparing Cuba specifically with the Southern States. " In endow- 
ing Cuba with a school system, it would have been indecent for the 
United States to take for the standard its own poorest and most dis- 
creditable systems." Was too little spent upon public works? In 
regard to this question, two important facts must be borne in mind: 
first, that the granting of franchises and concessions during the Amer- 
ican occupation had been wisely prohibited; secondly, that the most 
urgent work was that connected with sanitation and with the renova- 
tion of prisons and other public buildings — the cleansing of the Augean 
Stables had to come before almost everything else. 
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Cuban experience in self-government is fully described and anal- 
yzed by Dr. Johnson, whose attitude toward the conduct of the new 
republic is neither patronizing, nor unduly laudatory. Quite impar- 
tial and not afraid to make distinctions between Cuban parties, he 
characterizes the failure of the American Commission headed by Taft 
to support President Palma at the crisis in the latter statesman's 
political career as marking an " astounding and unworthy attitude " ; 
and while he gives proper credit for the work accomplished by the 
Magoon administration, he deprecates, upon apparently sufficient 
.grounds, the undue preponderance given to the Cuban liberal party 
and the filling up of important offices with liberal placeholders during 
that regime. On the whole, he gives a clear and compendious view 
of the general political situation in Cuba and affords no little insight 
into the peculiarities of Cuban party politics. 

The fifth and last volume of Dr. Johnson's history contains a full 
and authoritative account of the natural resources of Cuba — an 
account verified by the Cuban Bureau of Information and sanctioned 
by the Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. This 
volume is itself a work of major importance, containing a wealth of 
knowledge presented not only in a manner that fully develops the 
general interest of the facts, but with such detail and precision as to 
satisfy those in search of practical guidance. The exporter, the in- 
vestor, the farmer and home-seeker will all find here trustworthy and 
often surprising information of great usefulness. 

Dr. Johnson's full, authoritative, and correctly emphasized history 
of the Cuban people, and his eye-opening account of Cuban resources 
and opportunities, make his work not only a valuable archive or work 
of reference, but also a treatise of vital interest and importance to 
the people of this country. 

"That Damn Y." By Katherine Mayo. New York: Houghton 
MifHin Company. 

Katherine Mayo went to France on the invitation of the head of 
the Overseas Y in Paris, to tell the American public, in print, how 
the Y was using American trust money. She went with a healthy 
prejudice. Instinctively, her spirit rebelled against what she took for 
" hard, cold religiosity — a lot of rich old women, male and female, with 
nasty minds, tying strings to their dollars and buying cheap hypocrites 
to play watchdog against live and wholesome pleasures in mausoleums 
to unburied cant." Certainly prejudice could hardly be expressed 
with greater vehemence and point. Those who happen not to like the 
idea of Y. M. C. A. work may thus feel sure from the outset that the 
author understands (though she has outgrown) their point of view, 
while those who are without any special feeling in the matter may 
rightly expect throughout the narrative a frankness and verve match- 
ing the quality of this initial confession. 

On the other side, Miss Mayo's prejudice quickly gave way not to 
undiscriminating enthusiasm, but to a feeling of solidarity with those 
who were carrying on the most tremendous piece of welfare work ever 
attempted by Americans, a work that made men forget their precon- 
ceived ideas and gain new conceptions of human relationships and 



